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the cane is good in its unimproved state and the backward people of the
tropics have taken little thought to make it better. Now, however, the
people of the temperate zone are taking charge of sugar production, and
during the last few decades, in places such as Hawaii and Java, there has
been rapid progress toward as great an improvement in the cane as has
taken place in the be&.

How Sugar Is Raised in the Tropics. Sugar is so useful and so easily
extracted from the sap that great quantities of cane are raised in little
patches in most tropical regions, especially where there h plenty of sun
as well as water. This home-made sugar, however, rarely reaches the
world markets. Their supply comes from big plantations. Cuba is the
chief source of the American supply, but almost every tropical country
makes some sugar. Most of the plantations are near the seacoast, largely
because the coastal regions are not only more accessible than the interior,
but are more likely to have the kind of warm, damp plains and fertile
soil which the sugar-cane loves. Often, too, the immediate coast is more
healthful than the hot, steamy plains a few miles inland. This is particu-
larly true in countries such as British Guiana, where the climate is ad-
mirable for sugar, but bad for people. The native labor there is so
inefficient and unreliable that it has been necessary to import laborers
from the East Indies and India. The contrast between the native and
imported labor is a good example of the way in which rice-raising people
reach much higher levels of civilization than do people whose agriculture
has scarcely risen above the point of growing yams.

Many of the sugar plantations, not merely in Guiana, but in most
sugar regions, are of large size and in the past have been highly profitable.
In Cuba, whence the United States gets most of its cane sugar, some
plantations employ as many as 5,000 people, and have scores of miles of
little portable railways which can be laid wherever they are wanted to
bring the cane from the fields. In the Hawaiian Islands, the absence
of any duty on sugar imported into the United States has helped to make
sugar the dominant product. In good years profits of three or four
hundred dollars per acre have been realized, although of late the industry
has had a great many troubles because too many plantations were estab-
lished. Nevertheless, the industry has been so profitable that it has been
worth while to go to great expense for irrigation. Water has been pumped
in some places to a level several hundred feet above its source, and in
others, tunnels have been built through mountains to bring the water
from the windward side, where it is deposited by the northeast trades,
to the dry, sunny leeward side where the cane grows fastest provided it
is well watered.